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ilcouncil  to  have  access  to  all  the  adminis 


'i'J,,  [ration’s  public  assistance  records,  to  re- 
• ■ ' and  to 


j'lView  policies  and  performance 


ilaiake  recommendations;  similar  set-ups 


the  states;  establishment  of  a merit 


s 


||systen\  for  administrative  employes ; 


I'ljreateft  supervision  over  the  state  employ- 
s^vices  by  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service;' closer  coordination  between  the 


i|administ^tions  of  the  employment  serv- 


l!i}13  iliti 


Unemployment  compensation 
i|tijnir,jl,^!\j.’?.ilFrom  theNcouncil’s  point  of  view  the 
''  ^SJii&Swhole  relie 


KltLl  I l.lll  I >•  , 


liilpiSip 


view 

program  should  be  depend- 


llj'ent  upon  an  unemployment  index,  the 


If  program  to  be  initiated  only  when  the  in- 


is  above  “a  point  predetermined 

Wl'IljIVliW' I'i ''V  1j 1-  ,-I  )>  r-r.oo;nfr  olt-r^n 


as  an 


'"emergency  level,”  ceasing  altogether 


|when  the  index  falls  below  that  point. 
During  its  study  of  the  relief  situation, 

advisory  council 

V ‘""had  at  its  fingertij^s  the  findings  of 


a re- 


search  staff  headed\by  Don  D.  Lescohier, 


SiiSio 


lew,,  . 


professor  of  econor^ics  at  the  University 
f Wisconsin,  and  ^ade  up  of  authori- 
Hjties  in  the  fields  of  ^conomits,  research 
||||;analysis,  social  work  "^^and  public  admin- 
Hilistration.  The  findings^  of  this  body,  for 

«iiw  ■ which  the  council  has  disclaimed  respon- 

‘ sibility,  have  been  subiiittea  to  Col.  F. 

C.  Harrington,  WPii\  administrator. 


Brehon  B.  Somervell/administrator 

New  York  City.  Theyf^^contain  an  ex- 

inquiry  into  the /onuses  and  ex- 

iyij'rjSCl'ilfp  of  unemployment  apd\  the  methods 

)'!||  have  been  used  by  ^tate,  federal 

1,  iSi.,1  I St  S,'',)' ' ,i  , 1 1 'll- 

3od  local  governments  fo  meet  the  situ- 

^ Though  criticisms  abe  made  of 

details  of  the  present  set-up — such 

as  categorical  relief,  /WPA  v^age  rates 

llllaiil  ^od  the  lack  of  an  ^'xtensive  Vocational 
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along  with  the  council’s  yeport  by  Lieut. 
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training  program  for  young  pdople — tbe 
general  picture  is  of  a well  thoiught-out 
relief  program  fi/nctioning  eliectively. 
The  research  staff^  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  effigl^ency  of  the  New  York 
City  WPA,  of  which  Professor  Lesco- 
i/hti 


hier  says  in  the  introduction  to  the  staff’s 

/.I  • 1 nni 


report:  “Two  / things  stood  out:.  The 


quality  of  the  Workmanship  produce*^  and 
the  spirit  of  employes  who  continuously 
work  many  mours  overtime  with  little 


I hope  of  personal  advancement.” 
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Turnov^ — Buried  in  relief  statistics 
is  a large  proportion  of  cases  which  rep- 
resent zl  shifting  segment  of  the  relief 
population,  families  which  are  constantly 
alternating  between  dependency  and  self- 
support.  An  analysis  of  the  case  turnover 
in  IlMnois  in  1938  shows  that  56  percent 
of  rww  cases  had  been  on  relief  before. 
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Though  the  average  number 
reyef  cases  was  180,022  during  1938,  a 
to,fal  of  301,483  were  opened  and  291,- 
662  were  closed.  Nearly  46  percent  of 
me  opened  cases  were  accepted  for  rea- 
sons other  than  loss  of  private  employ- 
ment. In  Chicago  58  percent  of  the 
monthly  closings  were  caused  by  WPA 
employment,  12  percent  by  private  em- 


ployment or  other  means  of  support,  30  \ 
percent  for  other  reasons.  , 

\An  analysis  made  by  Pennsylvania’s 
statistically  minded  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  shows  that  90  percent  of  the 
cases  closed  in  one  month — January  1939 
- — had  received  assistance  for  lels  than 
one  wear;  75  percent  for  less  tiian  six 
montns;  50  percent  for  less  th^n  three 
months.  Nearly  half  were  closecf  because 
of  priVate  employment;  one  fourteenth 
becausq  of  WPA  employment;;'  one  sev- 
enth because  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation; l^ne  third  for  other  reasons. 


GhroniO  Relief — A study  of  147  fami- 
lies in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  had  been 
on  relief  for  forty  months  during  a five 
year  perio^d  (1933-1938)  and  in  which 
there  were;  children  twelve  years  of  age 
and  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
was  recentl]|^  completed  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Ap- 
pelbaum,  director  of  the  YIedical  Service 
Division,  Rochester.  Tables  were  made 
with  an  eye  to  discovering  what  has  been 
happening  t©  the  children  of  these 
“chronic  reliefers.”  It  was  found  that 
their  education  and  training  were  inade- 
quate, their  attitudes  toward  work  and 
relief  undesirable.  As  111  of  these  fami- 
lies were  knowip  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare ‘^prior^f  to  1929 — some  as 
far  back  as  190^ — Dr.  Appelbaum  con- 
cludes that  closer  supervision  of  the 
children  of  relief V families  is  warranted. 
An  indication  of  t^e/ attitude  engendered 
in  relief  children  shown  in  the  fact 
that  out  of  299  m^yriages  in  the  group, 
142  established  ne^vl  relief  units,  the  par- 
ticipators evidently  Wing  content  to  con- 
tinue in  the  status  uhder  which  they  had 
been  raised.  Empha^  is  placed  on  the 
need  for  revision;  of  educational  pro- 
grams to  combat;  thfe  dependency  atti- 
tudes that  grow  with\  the  length  of  re- 
lief. A specific  fecort^mendation  is  for 
smaller  case  loads  to  ^able  the  worker 
to  carry  out  mofe  effective  treatment. 


Reviews — Two  types\  of  operations 
representing  approaches  made  in  Illinois 
toward  improving  local  Uelief  may  be 
found  in  the  final  reports  of  a study  made 
in  Peoria  at  thfe  request  of  the  overseer 
of  the  poor  and  a studylin  Rockford 
Township,  Winnebago  County.  The  Peo- 
ria study  covered  adminiswative  prac- 
tices and  a review  of  the  relifef  case  load. 
It  was  conducted  as  a cooperative  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  local  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  city  officials  aifd  citizens, 
but  the  responsibility  for  determining  pol- 
icy, practice,  and  direction  of  the  pro- 
gram was  placed  upon  the  Illinois  Relief 
Commission  which  supplied  a supervisory 
staff  for  the  project.  The  Peoria  Relief 
Administration  employed  a special  staff 
of  forty  persons  to  reinvestigate  all 
cases.  Private  agency  staff  members  gave 
part  time  service  to  the  experiment.  The 
techniques  and  procedures  used  in  the 


review  have  been  collected  in  a manual 
to  be  available  to  all  local  relief  ad- 
ministrations in  the  state.  Most  of  them 
are  now  in  continued  use  in  Peoria -.where, 
the  relief  case  load  was  nearly  halved  int 
five  months. 

In  Rockford  Township  the  review  wastj 
directed  toward  the  existent  administra-^ 
tive  policies  and  relief  control  facjjlities. 
and  was  undertaken  by  a study  of  a-fep 
resentative  sample  of  case  records. •.,'N©| 
additions  were  made  to  personnel,, fot/ 
the  experiment,  which  was  conducted  byl 
the  review  director  of  the  commissi'piVs^' 
division  of  certification  and  service.fOae 
accomplishment  of  the  review  w^'.  tht§ 
introduction  of  a citizens’  advisory^cam- 
mittee  “to  promote  broader  comnaknitjt 
understanding  of  and  participation  i^ 
the  local  relief  program.”  '•  • , 
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left  to  local 
state  Super- 


Local  Administration- 

where  relief  problems  are 
township  trustees  without 
vision,  a recent  “sample”  investigation 
made  by  the  governor’s  commission-'  oi>t' 
unemployment  relief  showed  this/sys-| 
tern,  at  least  in  the  “sample,”  to  be  wal- 
lowing in  waste.  At  the  request  o*f  the 
council  of  Lake  COunty,  the  state  com-^ 
mission,  which  serves  in  a purely  consul-).., 
tative  capacity,  hired  a staff  of  com,pe-^ 
tent  investigators  to  go  into  -..thr.ee| 
townships  where  they  had  access  to  re-| 
lief  files,  and  made  home  and  epllateyal). 
visits.  The  investigation  reverfed  tha^^ 
there  was  flagrant  overcharging  through-} 
out  the  county  for  commodities ’alid  ser-| 
vices  rendered  to  the  relief  pobhlation;} 
such  as  coal  and  medical  services.  .Tronij . 
a sampling  of  one  tenth  of  the  cases  in' 
one  township,  one  seventh  in  another  and^ 
one  fifth  in  the  third,  it  was  also  founds 
that  approximately  45  percent  of  the,  re-/ 
lief  recipients  were  ineligible, for  aid.. No\ 
new  system  for  a more  closely  integrated* 
relief  administration  in  the)  state  was. 
included  in  the  commission’s  recommend-; 
ations  which  involved  eliminatfpn  of  unfit-' 
persons  on  the  trustees’  staffs  J dropping } 
ineligibles  from  the  relief  rolls ; estab- ; 
lishing  and  adhering  to  definite  stand- 1 
ards  for  amount  of  relief;  an  a^reemefat  i 
with  the  medical  profession;  a study* *of  i, 
hospital  expenses  in  the  township  ;.  aa  ui-F 
crease  in  local  taxes  to  finance  the  r^lkf> 
program. 
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The  Blind 


r>LIND  purists  can  now  enjoy  the; 

precise  speech  of  Alexander  Woo’ll-  j 
cott  through  the  latest  talking  book  di'seSj'^ 
“The  Woollcott  Listener,”  cdvnsibyng/.oi 
a selection  of  favorite  essays  and  storied 
compiled  and  read  by  the  author  of 
“While  Rome  Burns.'’  Pjurfs  bfj  theyia^,  .. 
ter,  read  by  the  aufhpf,*  *ar^  .^alsb^  avail- 
able  in  talking  book  form.  Th-sif  (^udible  J 
reading  is  the  only"  naea':jS',  of, -mental  i 
stimulation  for  many'"sighfreSS^iig»-sorfs.  isl !' 


■Total 


iiTjf%roes  with  twice 


jnawfei 

Bulletin 


edical 


Walter  Gayle 

i Aitjer  fourteen  years  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Guilds — Arthur  and  June  Purcell — have 
afkened  to  the  call  of  the  West.  Late  this  month  they  will  betake  themselves  ’cross 
ntinetat  to  Seattle  where  Mr.  Guild  is  to  direct  the  Community  Fund.  He  succeeds 
arl  N.  Parker  who  is  joining  the  New  York  staff  of  the  Family  Welfare  Association 
<tf  America.  Mr.  Guild’s  professional  competence  and  his  engaging  personality  have  made 
liinj  outstanding  in  the  “chest  crowd.”  Equally  well  known,  in  her  own  right,  is  Mrs. 
(Juild,  i-  lawyer,  a student  of  social  problems,  a writer  and  for  several  years  a lecturer 
,4*  Virginia  Union  University  and  William  and  Mary  College. 


tidenced  by  the  American  Foundation 
r the  Blind’s  estimate  that  75  percent 
the  blind  population  of  this  country 
h^ve  unable  to  master  braille. 

Am^g  otb^er  authors  who  have  read 
tjieir  WfiAs  for  talking  books  are  Ste- 
en  Vkicent  Benet,  Harry  Emerson 
:,  Elefmor  Roosevelt. 


'if Recipients — In  Pennsylva- 
nia, f'n|y  17  percent  of  the  2460  blind 

iersQuSj  accepted  for  aid  in  one  year  had 
outside  income,  according  to  a study 
lly  the  Department  of  Public  As- 
'SjHtaftct.  About  40  percent  were  previ- 
ously dependent  on  some  other  form  of 
public  or  private  assistance.  Just  ninety- 
thiree  had  some  type  of  employment  at 
the  time  of  acceptance,  but  vocational 
or  education  had  been  arranged 
^ijly  2 percent  of  the  group.  Negro 
.fepi^snntation  among  these  blind  persons 
.-^Jflj^rcent — was  slightly  larger  than  in 
<lhe; 'general  population.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent ;of  the  total  were  over  sixty  years  of 
kge.  this  state  blind  assistance  is  giv- 
iu  the  form  of  modified  pensions.  Ev- 
hlind  person  is  eligible  to  receive 
a month  whose  total  property  is  less 
;$5000  and  whose  monthly  income 
t exceed  $70. 

darkness  descends  up- 
the  frequency  ft 
to  a prelfm- 
Health  Sur- 
Care  Series, 
“Blindness  — 
elation  to  Certain 


Social  Eactors.”  (From  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health,  Washington.)  The 
survey  which  reports  that  there  are  at 
least  107,000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States — the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  places  the  figure  at  130,000 — 
found  that  there  were  146  blind  Negroes 
per  100,000  of  their  population  as  com- 
pared with  a rate  of  75  among  whites. 
The  report  suggests  that  greater  fre- 
quency of  syphilis  among  colored  people 
might  be  an  explanation  of  the  difference 
in  rates,  but  its  finding  that  68  percent 
of  the  blindness  is  among  families  with 
incomes  under  $1000  indicates  that  eco- 
nomic factors  have  some  connection  with 
the  occurrence  of  the  affliction. 

Diseases  are  the  major  immediate 
cause  of  loss  of  sight,  accounting  for  72 
percent.  Most  frequent  is  cataract 
which  causes  19  percent  of  all  blind- 
ness. Accidents  account  for  21  percent, 
with  occupational  accidents  heading  the 
list.  Seven  percent  of  blindness  results 
from  congenital  causes.  Though  syphilis 
is  known  to  cause  blindness  frequently, 
this  disease  was  reported  in  only  a few 
cases,  probably  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  survey  for  which  material  was  col- 
lected in  a house-to-house  canvas.  “Ill- 
defined  causes”  were  given  in  23  percent 
of  the  cases.  The  report  found  a “direct 
correlation  between  blindness  and  age,” 
65  percent  of  the  blind  being  over  fifty- 
five  years  old. 

Independent  studies  made  in  individual 
states  show  local  variations  in  important 
causes  of  blindness  from  those  found  for 
the  country  as  a whole  by  the  National 


Health  Survey.  In  Illinois,  a classifica- 
tion of  901  cases  shows  288  caused  by 
infectious  diseases,  84  being  attributed  to 
syphilis.  Non-inf ectious  diseases  were  re- 
sponsible for  only  53  cases,  though  108 
were  of  unknown  origin.  Non-industrial 
accidents  were  responsible  for  152  of  the 
cases.  ...  A study  of  700  indigent  blind 
persons  in  Louisiana  found  that  the 
blindness  of  106  was  caused  by  syphilis, 
of  55  by  gonorrhea.  The  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  in  73  percent  of  the  700 
cases,  blindness  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. . . . Seven  percent  of  the  blind- 
ness among  the  2400  recipients  of  blind 
assistance  in  Indiana  was  caused  by  syph- 
ilis. . . . Though  trachoma  is  mentioned 
as  only  a minor  cause  of  blindness  in  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  National 
Health  Survey,  in  Missouri  there  are 
20,000  people  suffering  from  this  disease 
and  plans  are  underway  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  state-owned  trachoma 
hospital  in  the  country. 

Industries — National  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  formed  last  fall  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  facili- 
tate the  distribution  of  government  or- 
ders of  brooms  and  mops  among  the 
workshops  for  the  blind,  has  begun  to 
expand  its  marketing  of  blind-made  prod- 
ucts to  the  general  public.  One  large 
company  with  branches  throughout  the 
country  already  has  purchased  doormats, 
rugs,  hearth  brooms,  dolls,  crib  blankets 
and  footstools. 

Allocation  of  government  orders  began 
in  January  and  purchases  other  than  of 
brooms  and  mops  are  now  being  made. 
Procedures  for  the  transactions,  under 
which  the  Procurement  Division  uses 
the  National  Industries  in  a liaison  ca- 
pacity, have  been  formulated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made 
Products,  appointed  by  the  President  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
O’Day  Act. 

In  Print — “What  Social  Workers 
Should  Know  About  Preventable  Causes 
of  Blindness,”  by  Eleanor  Lee  Hearon 
(price  10  cents  from  the  National  Socie- 
ty for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  50 
West  50  Street,  New  York)  is  a brief 
discussion  of  the  symptoms  and  medical 
and  social  service  treatment  of  four  com- 
mon diseases  of  the  eye:  trachoma,  glau- 
coma, ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  inter- 
stitial keratitis.  . . . “The  Thirty-Sec- 
ond Log  of  Lighthouse  Number  1,”  the 
annual  report  for  1938  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  readable  and 
well-illustrated,  presents  a vivid  picture 
of  the  modern  method  of  making  life  for 
the  blind  more  bearable  by  helping  it  to 
be  as  normal  as  possible.  . . . Over  700 
organizations,  clubs  and  societies  for  the 
blind  or  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
are  listed  in  the  “Directory  of  Activities 
for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and 


Canada,  compiled  by  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Wilcox  and  Helga  Lende  and  published 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York, 
price  $1.25.  . . . The  foundation  is  now 
issuing  a mimeographed  bulletin.  Legis- 
lative News  on  W ork  for  the  Blind  (free 
on  request)  containing  digests  of  bills 
concerning  the  blind  pending  in  state 
legislatures  and  in  Congress. 


limber — 164 — studied  at  the  University 
Chicago;  the  next  largest  group — 85 
It  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
)rk;  the  third — 62 — at  Western  'Re- 
^e  University.  Out  of  the  887  mem- 
bers^  admitted,  403  had  had  thei^  field 
wort  training  in  public  agencies;  455  in 
private  agencies. 


Professional 


A MERIT  system  for  WPA  adminis- 
trative  employes  “closely  paralleling 
thV  classified  civil  service  in  appo^t- 
ments,  job  ratings,  promotions  and  /dis- 
missals” heads  the  list  of  reforms  planned 
in  the  WPA  for  streamlining  its  system 
of  administration.  Although  the  possi- 
bility Vjf  applying  a classified  civil  service 
system\  was  eliminated  by  a congressional 
resolution.  Col.  F.  C.  Harrington,  WPA 
administrator,  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  \planning  the  new  merit  system 
to  operate  as  closely  as  possible  within 
the  standards  and  practices  of  civil  ser- 
vice by  establishing  a salary  classifica- 
tion scheme  and  minimum  qualifications 
for  the  various  positions  and  by  devel- 
oping compi^ehensive  training,  rating  and 
promotion  programs. 

Poor  Things  — “Why  Are  Social 
Workers  So  Mean  to  Each  Other?”  is 
the  title  of  the  leading  article  in  The 
Therapist,  ne\y  mimeographed  publica- 
tion of  the  student  organization  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

In-Service  Ti^aining — Rural  public 
assistance  workers,  in  Minnesota  have  an 
opportunity  to  further  their  education 
through  an  extension  course  offered  in  a 
small  town,  Brainerd,  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota’s  School  of  Social  Work. 
If  the  course,  which  is  restricted  to  “ma- 
ture, practicing,  paid  social  workers,”  is 
successful  similar  ones  ivill  be  offered  in 
other  centers  of  the  state.  Another  meth- 
od the  state  is  using  to  train  rural  work- 
ers is  by  providing,  through  child  wel- 
fare funds  earmarked  for  educational 
leave,  for  the  maintenance  and  transpor- 
tation of  several  workers  chosen  to  do 
“block  field  work”  under  the  ^supervision 
and  guidance  of  a faculty  member  from 
the  university’s  School  of  Social  Work. 
Eligible  workers  must  have  completed 
two  quarters  of  graduate  work  in  resi- 
dence at  the  university. 

AASW  Members — Largest  number 
of  new  members  admitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Social  Workers  dur- 
ing 1938  was  in  Chicago  where  94  joined 
the  local  chapter.  Cleveland  came  next 
with  59  new  members;  New  York  City 
third  with  50.  An  analysis  of  the  educa^ 
tional  background  of  the  association’s 
new  members  shows  that  the  greatest 


Meetings — The  first  birthday  of  the 
National  Association  of  Day  Nurseries 
is  being  celebrated  this  month  by  a three- 
day  conference  in  New  York,  opening 
on  April  26.  . . . The  newly  formed 
New  England  Conference  on  Child  Pro- 
tection is  holding  its  first  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton, April  14  and  15.  . . . The  National 
Probation  Association  is  holding  its  thir- 
ty-third annual  conference  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Jqne  16-21.  . . . San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  is  the  setting  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  June  20-23. 


Summer  Session — -Theme  of  the 
summer  session  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago’s School  of  Social  Service  Adminis- 
tration, beginning  June  21,  will  be  taxa- 
tion and  its  relation  to  social  welfare. 
Mabel  Newcomer  of  the  department  of 
economics,  Vassar  College,  will  be  guest 
professor,  presenting  courses  on  “Taxa- 
tion and  the  Social  Welfare  Program” 
and  “Special  Problems  in  Taxation  for 
Social  Workers.”  Other  courses  will  be 
given  by  Edith  Abbott,  dean  of  the 
school,  and  Eleanor  Glotz  Cranefield  of 
the  Institute  of  Health  and  Social  Sci- 
ence of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Studies  in  research  and  social  trends 
will  hold  a prominent  place  in  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the\  university’s  depart- 
ment of  sociology  with  courses  on  “Social 
Psychology  and  Social  Attitudes,”  “Eco- 
nomic Factors  in  Modern  Culture,” 
“Methods  of  Social  Research,”  and  “Eu- 
ropean Sociology.”  The  session  is  divided 
into  two  terms:  the  first  beginning  June 
21 ; the  second,  July  24. 

Going  Abroad? — The  fourth  World 
Congress  of  Workers  for  the  Crippled, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
the  English  Central  Council  for  the  Care 
of  Cripples,  will  meet  in  London  from 
July  16-22.  . . . Topic  of  the  fourth  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Social  Work 
to  be  held  in  Brussels  in  1940  probably 
will  be  “The  Adolescent.”  A summer 
school  similar  to  that  held  in  London  in 
connection  with  the  1936  coni^erence  is 
being  planned.  . . . The  eighth \ Biennial 
Conference  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations  will  meet  this 
summer  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  6-11. 

In  Print — Community  Coordination, 
new  publication  of  the  Coordinating 
Councils,  Inc.,  139  North  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif,  (price  10  cents  a copy. 


50  cents  a year),  succeeds  the  Coordi- 
wating  Council  Bulletin.  Its  purpose  is 
tq  serve  as  a medium  for  exchange  of 
information  between  regional  coordinat- 
ing councils  throughout  the  country  and 
as  disseminator  of  news  regarding  suc- 
cessfully functioning  cooperative  pro- 
grams. According  to  an  editorial  in  the 
publication  it  was  stimulated  by  the  “be- 
lief that  life  in  our  modern  communi- 
ties . . . can  be  greatly  enhanced,  and 
needs  more  adequately  met  through  a 
process  of  cooperation  and  coordination.” 

People  and  Things 

^ HARITY  racketeering  still  brings 

home  the  bacon  to  unscrupulous  so- 
licitors in  Boston  where  one  small  busi- 
nessman recently  fell  prey  to  fifty-one  of 
these  spurious  collectors.  After  having 
responded  to  fifty-two  appeals  with  $5  to 
$15  donations  totaling  $290,  the  would- 
be  philanthropist  took  his  receipts  to  the 
Information  Bureau  of  the  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  where  he  learned  that 
only  one  represented  a gift  to  a reputa- 
ble organization.  Many  of  the  donations 
had  been  made  to  professional  promo- 
ters who  took  from  50  to  100  percent  of 
the  money  collected.  Others  had  been  re- 
sponses to  “urgent”  appeals  for  non- 
existent charities. 

Moving — For  some  people  spring  is 
not  only  the  bearer  of  flowers  and  colds 
but  also  of  new  jobs.  Among  these  are 
Leo  Gallin,  formerly  with  the  Detroit 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  who  has  gone 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  become  executive 
director  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund; 
John  Colt,  former  New  Jersey  State 
finance  commissioner,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of\  the  parole  division  of 
the  Department  of  institutions  and  Agen- 
cies; Helen  Wood,  \who  has  resigned  as 
head  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
division  of  the  Connecticut  Department 
of  Labor  to  become  a regional  director 
of  the  Federal  Wages  and  Flours  Ad- 
ministration; Dr.  John  A.  Hartwell, 
until  recently  director  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,,  who  this  month 
took  up  duties  as  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 
with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

Glad  Department — First  recipient  of 
the  Outlook  Floral  Salute  recently  es- 
tablished by  the  Pittsburgh  publication, 
American  Jewish  Outlook],,  was  Henry 
Kaufmann,  known  to  the  members  of 
the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement  in  Pitts- 
burgh as  “Uncle  Henry.”  The  salute  is 
to  be  awarded  each  week  to  the  person 
of  any  race  or  creed  adjudged  as  having 
accomplished  something  of  outstanding 
benefit  for  the  Pittsburgh  community. 
Mr.  Kaufmann’s  most  recent  “accom- 
plishment” was  a gift  of  $100,000  to  the 
Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement.  To  the  gifts 


of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaufmann,  made  as  a 
memorial  to  their  daughter  Irene,  this 
non-sectarian  recreation  center  serving 
Pittsburgh’s  notorious  Hill  district  owes 
much  of  its  development  from  a small 
project  operating  in  one  room  on  a budg- 
et of  $2000  to  the  present  modern  insti- 
tution with  a yearly  expenditure  of  some 
$88,000.  The  settlement  recently  cele- 
brated its  forty-fourth  birthday  with  a 
“living  report”:  exhibits  of  the  music, 
art,  drama,  athletics  which  are  a part  of 
the  program  in  the  house. 

The  Simmons  College  School  of  Social 
Work  is  $50,000  richer  through  a gift  of 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  professor  emer- 
itus of  social  ethics  and  of  clinical  medi- 
cine at  Harvard.  . . . Congratulations 
are  in  order  for  two  member  agencies  of 
the  Cleveland  Community  Fund:  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled, 
and  the  Children’s  Fresh  Air  Camp,  both 
celebrating  their  golden  anniversaries  this 
year. 

Educators — First  woman  to  be  elected 
dean  of  a graduate  school  is  Dr.  Frieda 
Wunderlich,  the  only  woman  faculty 
member  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research’s  Graduate  Faculty  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Sciences,  popularly  known 
as  the  University  in  Exile.  Prior  to  1933, 
Dr.  Wunderlich  held  a succession  of  im- 
portant educational  and  governmental 
positions  in  Germany.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Council  of  Berlin,  director  of  the 
Bureau  for  Social  Policy,  professor  of 


Health 

HEALTH  SECURITY  FOR  THE  NA- 
TION, by  John  A.  Kingsbury.  39  pp.  L.  I. 
D.  Pamphlet  Series.  Price  15  cents  from 
the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York. 

A well-known  social  worker  paints  a 
dark  picture  of  the  present  distribution  of 
medical  care  in  this  country  and  presents 
his  arguments  for  believing  that  compul- 
sory health  insurance  is  the  best  method 
of  solving  the  problem. 

DISABILITY  FROM  SPECIFIC  CAUSES 
IN  RELATION  TO  ECONOMIC  STA- 
TUS. National  Health  Survey,  Prelim- 
inary Reports.  Sickness  and  Medical  Care 
Series,  Bulletin  No.  9.  13  pp.  From  the 
Division  of  Public  Health  Methods,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  Washington. 

A follow-up  of  an  earlier  pamphlet 
which  found  that  disability  occurs  most 
frequently  in  low-income  groups.  This  one 
shows  the  definite  relationship  between 
economic  status  and  each  type  of  disease, 
accident  or  Impairment  that  causes  dis- 
ability. 

TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN, by  Edna  E.  Nicholson.  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  Social  Research  Series 
No.  7.  Price  25  cents  from  the  association, 
50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 

Combined  and  revised  edition  of  two 
studies,  one  made  in  Detroit,  one  in  New 
York,  to  determine  why  tuberculosis  takes 
a higher  toll  among  young  women  than 
among  young  men.  Indications  point  to  a 


economics  at  the  Berufspaedagogische 
Institut  in  Berlin,  and  editor  of  the  So- 
ziale  Praxis,  social-political  weekly.  . . . 
Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey,  director  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission,  has  been 
appointed  president  of  the  University  of 
Texas  and  will  take  office  at  the  end  of 
the  present  academic  year. 

May  Day — City  editors  buried  under 
pictures  of  labor  parades  and  college 
beauty  queens  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
official  significance  of  May  Day,  desig- 
nated as  Child  Health  Day  by  the  U.  S. 
Children’s  Bureau.  This  year’s  slogan 
will  be  “The  Health  of  the  Child  is 
the  Power  of  the  Nation.”  Nutrition 
problems  will  be  emphasized. 

Housing  Trips — The  National  Pub- 
lic Housing  Conference’s  fourth  Euro- 
pean tour  will  be  conducted  under  the 
leadership  of  Irving  Brandt,  vice-presi- 
dent, journalist  and  consultant  of  the 
Department  of  Interior.  Sailing  from 
New  York,  June  22,  the  group  will  be  in 
Europe  until  August  10.  Details  from 
the  conference’s  office,  122  East  22 
Street,  New  York.  ...  A trip  for  a 
small  group  of  people  interested  in  hous- 
ing and  town  planning  will  be  led  by  Al- 
bert Mayer,  well  known  architect-plan- 
ner, sailing  from  New  York  June  23  and 
returning  August  1.  Mr.  Mayer  is  leav- 
ing business  arrangements  to  William  M. 
Barkley,  Babson  Park,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Both  groups  will  attend  some  of  the 


The  Pamphlet  Shelf 

relationship  between  the  physical  changes 
of  adolescence  and  susceptibility  to  this 
disease. 

Public  Welfare 

INVENTORY:  An  Appraisal  of  the  Re- 
sults OF  THE  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration, by  Harry  L.  Hopkins.  100  pp. 
Price  30  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington. 

Accomplishments  in  terms  of  “material 
and  social  results”  of  five  years  of  WPA. 
Well  chosen  photographs  help  produce  the 
impression  that  the  federal  works  pro- 
gram has  done  a lot  more  than  just  keep 
people  from  going  hungry. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DROUGHT  AND  DE- 
PRESSION ON  A RURAL  COMMUN- 
ITY: A Case  Study  in  Haskell  County, 
Kansas,  by  A.  D.  Edwards.  116  pp.  Report 
No.  VII. 

DISADVANTAGED  CLASSES  IN  AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURE,  by  Carl  C.  Tay- 
lor, Helen  W.  Wheeler,  and  E.  L.  Kirk- 
patrick. 124  pp.  Report  No.  VIII. 

ANALYSIS  OF  70,000  RURAL  REHABIL- 
ITATION FAMILIES,  by  E.  L.  Kirkpat- 
rick. 93  pp.  Report  No.  IX. 

STANDARDS  OF  LIVING  IN  FOUR 
SOUTHERN  APPALACHIAN  MOUN- 
TAIN COUNTIES,  by  C.  P.  Loomis  and 
L.  S.  Dodson.  59  pp.  Report  No.  X.; 

STANDARDS  OF  LIVING  OF  THE  RES- 
IDENTS OF  SEVEN  RURAL  RESET- 
TLEMENT COMMUNITIES,  bylC.  P. 
Loomis  and  Dwight  M.  Davidson,  Jr.:  93  pp. 
Report  No.  XI.  > 


meetings  of  the  International  Federatit  ,! 
of  Housing  and  Town  Planning  to  I 


held  in  Stockholm,  July  8 to  15,  (Seer- 
tary,  Mrs.  Paula  Shafer,  Cantersteen  4 


Brussels,  Belgium). 

Centennial — The  oldest  institution  < sS-l- 


its  kind  in  the  Middlewest,  the  Centr^^a-ssggi 
Free  Dispensary  in  Chicago  compleP 
a century  of  service  this  year.  It  was  e; 


tablished  in  1839  as  a clinic  in  the  offic 
of  Dr.  James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  who  took 
with  him  to  Rush  Medical  College  whf 
he  became  one  of  the  first  instructors  ( 
that  institution  in  1843.  Since  then  tl 
clinic  has  moved  again  and  again,  bee 
known  by  a number  of  names,  particip: 
ted  in  several  “mergers,”  given  medic; 
aid  to  over  a million  Chicagoans,  ar 
helped  to  train  more  than  10,000  doctor 
Its  staff  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  th; 
chloroform  was  used  as  an  anesthetic  i 
this  dispensary  ten  days  before  its  uijj-l 
in  New  York  City. 


ii 


Christened — “Community  Service  Sc-ijsslBIlffill 
ciety  of  New  York”  is  the  name  chos( 


for  the  new  organization  to  emerge  froi 
the  union  of  the  New  York  Associatio"' ' 


for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poi 
and  the  Charity  Organization  Societ;! 
[See  Survey  Midmonthly,  March  1931f 
page  80,]  The  securing  of  formal  apP 
proval  for  the  merger  from  various  stat: 
authorities  and  the  filing  of  a certificat  e 
of  incorporation  are  the  only  steps  r< 
maining  to  complete  the  consolidation. 


SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS  AND  INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN  AN  ESTABLSHED  RUR- 
BAN  COMMUNITY,  south  Holland, 
ILLINOIS,  by  L.  S.  Dodson.  56  pp.  Report 
No.  XVI. 

All  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington. 


e sm 


Seven  of  a series  of  social  remrts  pre- 
pared by  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  for  the  administra- 
tors of  programs  for  the  welfare  of  rural 
people. 


Miscellaneous 


NEGRO  LIBERATION,  by  James  S.  Allen. 
International  Publishers,  381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  46  pp.  Price  5 cents. 


A revision  of  a 1932  pamphlet  of  the 
same  title,  reviewing  the  problem  as  going 
beyond  a mere  branch  of  the  labor  move- 
ment to  a fight  for  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South. 


PORTFOLIO  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
AND  MONUMENT  SYSTEM,  a set  of 
four  illustrated  booklets,  32  pp  each.  Part 
I,  What  Are  National  Parks?  Part  II, 
Conservation  of  Nature;  Part  III,  Preserva- 
tion of  History;  Part  IV,  Facilities  and 
Service.  Issued  by  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  _ 901  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  Price  75  cents  from 
the  association. 


Mostly  photographs  of  an  extremely 
photogenic  subject;  education  deliciously  ||||| 
sugar-coated.  life: 


